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ANNUAL BANQUET 
New Willard Hotel, Saturday, April 25, 1914, 7.30 o'clock p.m. 
Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D.D., offered the invocation. 

Hon. Elihu Root, Toastmaster. It is a very great pleasure to 
welcome you to the eighth annual dinner of the American Society 
of International Law and to express your feeling, as I know I do, in 
extending a hearty and cordial welcome to our guests who are here 
tonight. 

I am very proud of the American Society of International Law; 
proud of it as an American citizen. I do not think there is any other 
country in the world where such a society would be possible. Cer- 
tainly there is no other country in which such a society has been 
proved possible. 

Eight years ago, when the fertile brain and immense enthusiasm 
and devotion of Dr. Scott was first applied to the idea of getting inter- 
national lawyers, men- interested in international questions, associated 
together, it seemed very doubtful. No one thought that we would 
get more than a couple of hundred perhaps, just enough to compare 
views and perhaps help one another. But here we are with more 
than a thousand paying members, with a society that has paid its own 
way, with a journal which one of the greatest authorities on interna- 
tional law in Europe said to me last summer is the best journal of 
international law in the world, a journal which is self-sustaining. 
We do not have to beg of anybody. Since Dr. Scott and perhaps 
two or three others paid the initial expenses out of their own pockets, 
we have not had to beg of anybody. We have not had to bow down* 
before the money power nor serve it for anything. We are inde- 
pendent, free, North American citizens, exercising the right of assem- 
blage and the expression of our ideas, paying our own way, and with 
money to burn. 

Just at this moment there is, I think, one of those occasional situa- 
tions in our country which will be in the highest degree educating, 
stimulating and inspiring along the lines of our thought and of our 
interests. America has been so isolated. The United States — looking 
over to Mr. Calvo I will say the United States of North America — 
has been so isolated, it has had so little in the way of foreign affairs 
that they do not press very seriously upon the mind of America. On 
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the other side of the Atlantic foreign affairs are vital. They meet a 
man at breakfast. He has to think of them as he is undressing to go 
to bed at night. They are of immediate, pressing importance. Here 
they are something far off, vague, indefinite and academic, because 
we are so far removed from danger, from international controversies, 
mat they do not seem to affect us, do not come home to us. They 
suggest something that is going to be done somewhere else, which 
may be expensive, but not coming home to us. For that reason the 
great American public have not taken a very lively interest in foreign 
affairs as a rule. 

But I am going to continue now something that I started upon a 
few days ago, at the opening of the Conference of Teachers of Inter- 
national Law. The American people, the American democracy, has 
year by year been coming to its own, coming to a more direct and all 
embracing control over the affairs of government. There is less and 
less delegation and more and more immediate compulsion. If the 
'American people is to conduct its own foreign affairs as it is con- 
ducting its own government, the American must know something 
about international duties as well as international rights. I repeat 
something I have said often: The growth of our democracy in the 
assertion of its rights has gone in advance of the growth of our 
democracy in the realization of its duties. No duty without a right, 
no right without a duty. 

The wicked wars, the injustice, the arrogance, the insult of nation 
against nation, arise in these modern days, not from the ambition of 
the monarch, not from the whim or the prejudice or the animosity or 
the greed of the man at the top, but from the mistaken understand- 
ings and the unrestrained impulses of the great democracy to whose 
impulses we all respond. For the peace of the world and the pros- 
perity of our country there can be no higher duty resting upon edu- 
cated Americans than the duty of forming all over our country a 
leadership of instructed public opinion as to what is right and just and 
honorable for the American people in their foreign affairs. Our 
people do not want anything that is unjust, but of course the natural 
reaction of any man is to assume that his own side is right. But no 
side is always right. It is not given to men to be always right, and 
a just conception of the rights of others underlies right living in the 
community of men and the community of nations. The men who 
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become familiar with the history and the theory and the precedent and 
the practice and the reasons of international law spread throughout 
the thought of the American people that just conception of the rights 
of others. The present situation, which brings home to all thinking 
Americans everywhere a sense of the seriousness of our foreign affairs, 
is one which at once should teach us the importance of the work 
which, in our small and humble way, we have been trying to do, and 
should make our countrymen respect and welcome our labors. 
1 During the past few days I have been feeling very unhappy over 
our affairs in Mexico. It is not in the possibilities of human nature 
that there should not be differences of opinion, differences as to pol- 
icy, and everyone who has a duty to perform must act according to 
the dictates of his own judgment and his own conscience in the per- 
formance of his duty. I wish the cup could pass from us; but the 
President has acted upon his responsibility and his conscience. He is 
the head of this great nation. It is for the nation that he acts. No 
matter how we may have differed in our opinions of policy in the 
past, we must all, every one of us, stand loyally by him. There 
must be no backward look, but forward for the success and honor of 
our beloved country, which we best serve in loyal support to the 
Chief Magistrate, upon whom rests the responsibility of leadership. 

Thank heaven we have a President in whose lofty character, in 
whose sincerity of purpose, in whose genuine desire to do what is 
right, what is wise, what is patriotic, what is best for his country 
and for humanity we can all trust absolutely. I trust it. I have dif- 
fered from him in questions of policy, and doubtless shall again. Men 
coming up with different environment and associations and ideas must 
differ; but I have confidence in the character and purpose of the 
President of the United States. He is my President, and I will stand 
behind him in his leadership. 

And so, gentlemen, I ask you'to rise, and for the first regular toast, 
which should be the first in all American meetings like this, to drink 
to the health of the President. 

Those present rose and stood while the orchestra played the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

The Toastmaster. I am very sorry to say that Mr. Taft, who was 
on the program tonight, has been detained from the dinner by an 
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injury to his foot which has made it impossible for him to get out and 
walk. I am going to have the very great pleasure of presenting to 
you, as the first speaker, a gentleman whom I shall name after I have 
referred to an old rule of this Society, a rule which will be applicable, 
not merely to him, but to all the speakers of this evening and of time 
to come, and that is a fifteen minute rule. We started in this Society 
with the idea that we would not have any of the long, tedious dinners 
which have become such an abuse in this country, that we would have 
a short dinner, with short speeches, and get through and go home 
like decent, law-abiding, God-fearing citizens. We particularly re- 
gretted of course that we would be relieved from long written essays, 
and from the greatest effort of anybody's life; but I think it has 
worked very well, and that we have had very charming and delightful 
dinners under that rule, and that rule still continues. 

I now present to you the Honorable Frederick C. Stevens, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Minnesota, who has been chosen from a part 
of the country almost as far from Mexico as it is possible to get. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Toastmaster, we all observe in the House of 
Representatives the limitation which you have set for us here, and I 
can only say to you what we are accustomed to say to the Speaker of 
our House, "Please notify me at the end of fifteen minutes." As to 
the last sentence concerning the place from which I am proud to hail, 
I can only say, as one of our members of the House said the other 
day in debating the resolution concerning the approval of the Presi- 
dent's plan, that although war may come, I shall stay' here. He 
did not get any further, and the applause was unanimous. 

I greatly appreciate the honor of appearing before you this evening, 
and I assume that the reason I am thus honored is that I represent the 
class which the Toastmaster so concisely and clearly informed you 
was coming into its own in the discussion of the international affairs 
in which you are very deeply interested. It was not so many years 
ago that international law was a mysterious and forbidden realm to 
most of us. In our part of the country those of us who practiced 
law only knew of international law as a series of rules to keep on our 
side of the border the fellow that we were defending and to get the 
other fellow back to us from the other side. 

Some of you older men may remember rather a stirring episode of 
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about a generation ago, of a British nobleman, or at least he said he 
was, who came into our part of the country and got away between 
two days with a large amount qf the funds of some of our credulous 
and influential citizens. They pursued him vigorously; but the worm 
turned when they reached Canada, and from the precincts of a Cana- 
dian jail they wired back to their friends, "For God's sake come quick 
with plenty to help, we are in a hell of a fix." That was the begin- 
ning of a knowledge of international law with most of us up in that 
section. But we have progressed since those days. Only last week I 
received a letter from St. Paul, my home, from one of my good friends, 
Mr. Pat McCoy, the janitor of one of the large office buildings. The 
letter was typewritten, evidently by a law stenographer, because it was' 
very well done. The letter read something like this : 

"My dear Fred"— 

Up in our country all of us international lawyers address each other 
by our front names — 

"My Dear Fred: The boys depend on you to stand for free tolls. 
We have talked it over and concluded we must haye them. I have 
just read that Hayes-Pinafore Treaty, and it says nothing against 
free tolls. Don't let the roar of the British lion scare you. Don't 
let him knock you off the perch. The boys are with you anyway. 
Yours very truly, Pat McCoy. (His mark.)" 

That, Mr. Toastmaster, illustrates the statement that you made to 
this distinguished presence, that Pat and I and the rest of us are 
coming into our own, and that those of you who have the responsi- 
bility for the foreign affairs of this government must deal with us. 
As our distinguished toastmaster has informed us, it is a serious mat- 
ter. Pat and I and the rest of us mean to do the right thing. The 
difficulty is, we do not know how. The principal part of omr infor- 
mation comes from the yellow journals, or the still more lurid maga- 
zines; and we are expected with that information to pass finally 
upon the great international obligations which the Secretary of State, 
with the help of the Senate, so blindly concocts and spreads before us 
for our final settlement. Now I do not know that I blame the diplo- 
matic department of our government or even the Senate, for the 
doubtful and ambiguous language in some of the international obliga- 
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tions that we enter into. We in the House have been accustomed to 
do some things that same way ourselves, in the way of shifting respon- 
sibility upon the courts and then cussing the courts because they did 
not do exactly as we would like to have them. That is the way we 
all do up there on the Hill. But at the same time we must realize 
that now this great force of new democracy, Pat and I'and the rest of 
us, finally have to pass upon these matters, with a result that you 
gentlemen should think of for just a moment. "When Pat and I 
discuss these matters, the very first argument we make to each other, 
or make to the fellow who differs with us, is to call him a traitor. 
•That is the easiest, quickest and most knock-down argument of all. 
Perhaps that is best illustrated by an experience that one of the dis- 
tinguished citizens of our State had some years ago. He was a man 
of very limited education, but had a great reputation as a presiding 
officer, so that our people elected him to high offices as a presiding 
officer, and he did meet with wonderful success. One day a friend 
of his asked him how it happened that he was so successful as a pre- 
siding officer when he had such a limited education. "Why," he said, 
"it is easy. I always rule damned quick, damned strong, and damned 
loud and stick to it." And that is something the way in which Pat 
and I and the rest of us discuss international law. 

But, friends, there is after all something for us to realize, we of 
the real democracy in this country, in the discussion of our interna- 
tional affairs, and that is that we are not the only ones in the world 
who are doing it. The democracies in other nations are coming to 
their own also, and that inevitably leads to this realization, that you 
gentlemen who have the treaty making power of our government par- 
ticularly in charge must reckon with us, and with the other fellows 
like us in the other nations of the world with which we have relations. 
You can not enlarge the scope of )'Our treaty making powers so that in 
the final analysis Ave will not approve when the test really comes. 
We can not afford to violate our international obligations too often. 
We do it occasionally, we all realize that, and our neighbors and 
friends forgive us as we forgive them also. But we must not do it 
right along, and we just warn our diplomatic authorities and we warn 
the Senate, who have to pass upon them, that we will not stand too 
much; because when the test comes, remember that Pat and I and 
the rest of us, with the means of information that we have, are liable 
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to kick them all into the fire and be prepared to take the brunt. That 
is one of the difficulties of that sort of thing. 

And another difficulty: We expect that the very fact that we do 
participate and shall increasingly participate in this way will neces- 
sarily make an increase of the expenses of our naval and military 
armament. That is one of the things that must be expected every- 
where in the world, for the reason that careful and prudent men will 
provide the right sort of insurance against our own actions and against 
the actions of those like us in the other nations with whom we have 
relations. I know there are some of our colleagues, and my good 
friend from Texas here, Mr. Slayden, knows them as well as I do, 
who can vote for a naval holiday resolution, and then vote for a peace 
resolution, and then vote to violate the treaties with all the nations 
we have relations with, and then vote for a war resolution, and then 
vote to reduce our military and naval expenses. But we can not do 
that with safety right along. A halt must come somewhere; and we 
must have a realization that with all the mistakes and with all the 
blunders that we are liable to make in the exercise of our privilege 
of final veto upon the international affairs of our government, there 
must be an insurance fund to take care of these very blunders. You 
can not rectify them as some of our friends on the Hill are trying 
to do, by compelling our army to build our levees on the Mississippi 
in time of peace, and to construct our good roads through the coun- 
try, and by compelling our navy to act for the Post Office Department 
and start a new freight line. You can not go from Mars and Neptune 
to Mercury and then back again in the twinkling of an eye. I am 
afraid if that is tried we will find our army and navy gradually dis- 
sipated, and it will cost a mighty sight more to get it back again into 
effective shape than it will to keep it so. 

Mr. Toastmaster, I fear that my fifteen minutes have gone, but 
I very greatly appreciate the privilege of telling you how Pat and I 
and the rest of us feel about these t things. We are here to stay. We 
are here to take part and finally to pass upon the deliberative action 
of those gentlemen who make and unmake our treaties. But we can 
do it better, we can do it as American citizens ought to do it in a 
patriotic, intelligent way, if the facts are honestly given to us. That 
duty in considerable part comes to you. Of course, you are not in 
immediate touch with Pat and me and the rest of us, but you can 
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instruct those who do reach us, and that great duty is something that 
I hope you gentlemen will realize will be increasingly important as 
the years go on, and so each of us in his own way, you instructing 
us what we can do, we on the firing line between Pat and those who 
formulate public opinion, will all work together to do what we should 
do for the glory and honor of our common country. 

The Toastmaster. I never knew a better illustration of the good 
effect of a man's really having something to say and worth saying than 
in the fact that our friend Stevens did not shy any brickbat back at 
me about the length of the oratory in the Senate, when I called the 
fifteen minute rule on him. 

I have the pleasure now to ask Mr. Archibald C. Coolidge, Har- 
vard Exchange Professor, quite fresh from lecturing in Germany, 
and one of the unofficial ambassadors of the best thought of the 
United States to the European world, to address you. 

Mr. Coolidge. Mr. President and fellow members of the Society of 
International Law (I might say that I use the term "fellow mem- 
bers" with particular pleasure since my membership only dates since 
yesterday morning; in fact, I am afraid I must admit that although 
I feel so proud of belonging to this Society, I might have hesitated 
to join it if I had known that I was to be called upon to make a few 
remarks to you this evening, with so little warning as I have had), 
I can not help thinking back, in a sad and ironical fashion, of the 
day some twenty years ago when I first began to lecture to freshmen, 
and was reassured by the remark of a colleague who said. "Remem- 
ber, no matter how little you know, they know a great deal less than 
you do." But now when the situation is reversed, I feel as if I had 
got up to talk to a class and had forgotten my notes. And yet it is a 
pleasure and an inspiration to speak to an assembly of this kind, even 
for one who is not a lawyer himself, but merely an interested student 
of international affairs, who has had a chance to see a little in 
foreign countries of what others think about, as well as to try to collect 
what they think of ourselves, and what we think of others. It is an 
inspiration that helps one, for the dangers and difficulties I was going 
to say. of speaking to an audience of this kind; for, unlike the pre- 
vious speaker, Mr. Stevens, and his constituent, Mr. Pat McCoy, I 
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feel as though I had come out of my own instead of into it, and I do 
not feel nearly as confident, of my ground as Mr. Stevens' friend, 
McCoy, seemed to feel of his ground. But still I feel that it is a privi- 
lege and a reward. I am almost in the position of the Scotch clergy- 
man, who having made his way to church on a very stormy day in a 
parish that was half Gaelic, found only one old man there to listen 
to him. He looked at him for a moment and then leaned over and 
asked him whether he should speak in English or in Gaelic. The 
congregation answered, "Give it to us in both. You are well paid 
for it." However well paid I may be, the task is not made easier on 
that account. I wish merely to bring up one or two points that have 
occurred to me in the course of listening in the last two or three days, 
at the meetings of this Society. 

First a word on the subject of the Monroe Doctrine, which has 
been taken up by so many speakers. As I have listened to the va- 
rious views concerning the Monroe Doctrine, of the question whether 
it should be changed, or whether it should remain, what it means and 
what it does not mean, being not a lawyer, the question came up 
more and more in my mind why is, it that at the present time the 
Monroe Doctrine is so much a question of the day ; for not only inter- 
national lawyers but the country as a whole have the feeling that now 
it needs elucidation in a way that perhaps it never did before. . Of 
course, one can give a few obvious and easy answers to it : the growth 
of the United States, our position in the world, the increasing com- 
plexity of our foreign relations of all kinds; but I wonder if one 
could not go a little further and a little deeper into that, and take up 
the historical growth of the questions which we have to solve or to 
meet with the aid of the Monroe Doctrine. 

At the time the Monroe Doctrine was promulgated, as you all know, 
it merely set forth two or three main principles. It declaimed against 
the doctrine of European colonization in the western world, a doc- 
trine from which we have had very little to suffer since the declara- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. It also roughly stated and put forth 
the principle of America for the Americans, and -set forth that we 
would not meddle in European affairs, and we did not expect the 
European world to meddle in ours. Well, in the course of the nearly 
a century that has passed since that day there have been but few 
-occasions when we have felt tempted to meddle in European affairs, 
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and that side of the doctrine has given us very little concern. There 
have been several occasions well known to all of you when the ques- 
tion of European intervention or possible intervention, direct or indi- 
rect, in the affairs of the western world, has been the cause of great 
anxiety to American statesmen and to the American people. There 
was another side to the Monroe Doctrine, however, a side that was 
not expressed, and one that you might say was not in the minds of 
President Monroe or his advisers, a side that has become more and 
more important as time has come on. From the moment when we 
set forth our doctrine as to the duties of European nations, and our 
own claim that they should not interfere in the western world, for I 
think there is nothing to indicate that this phase of it was really con- 
sidered at the time, unconsciously we established a principle that was 
bound to react, and to act ever more strongly in our relations with 
the Latin Americans, and with the other American republics. Cu- 
riously enough, we did not realize it at the time, but it was realized 
very quickly by Latin America. Within a very short time after the 
promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine the United States received an 
invitation to take part in Pan American affairs. The United States 
was not at all prepared for the invitation. It did not know how to 
meet it. The discussions of the question showed the hesitation of the 
people of the time, and the whole thing for a moment came to noth- 
ing. That side of the Monroe Doctrine was almost forgotten from 
that time on down until a very much later period, when Secretary 
Blaine first took up the modern policy of what is known as Pan Amer- 
icanism; and as time has gone on more and more this other side of 
the Monroe Doctrine, our relation to the Latin American world, a 
•thing that the founders of the doctrine had not thought of at all, 
and yet a thing that naturally comes from the very promulgation o£ 
the doctrine, has come forward, until today it completely overshadows 
any other side of the doctrine, or at least so it seems to me. And 
as that was not provided for, as that was not thought of, we have to 
face a series of questions, our answer to which depends in part, 
though of course not by any means entirely, on the Monroe Doctrine, 
and which the Monroe Doctrine was not consciously prepared to meet. 
I think this is one great reason and perhaps the greatest reason why 
we should increase closer communication in every way with the rest 
of the Western Hemisphere. The question of the stability and applica- 
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bility of the Monroe Doctrine has come up and become really acute, and 
■with the realization of this new phase of it, many people are hesi- 
tating and are divided among themselves as to just how we should 
meet these conditions, how we should be true to our traditions, and 
not how our traditions are best suited to meet the difficulties that 
confront us. As far as one can -judge, this side of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is the one that from this time on will be the most important 
in our international politics. 

There is one other and a quite different little point on which I wish 
to touch. I have had some little experience in meeting foreigners 
in a good .many countries, and in reading and hearing what foreigners 
think of Americans and American politics. Of course it is obvious 
to us, and we realize perhaps better than those who have not studied 
that question can realize, that however honest we may be in our inten- 
tions, we can not expect that others will think we are any more honest 
than we think they are. Nowhere must this principle of applying 
the same rule to ourselves that we apply to other people be carried 
out more strictly than in questions of this kind ; and a society of this 
sort is in the best possible position to insist and keep insisting on 
that fact. Sometimes it seems to me, not being a lawyer, that the 
name of the Society suffers, not through any fault of its own, but 
through a weakness in the English language. I am not proposing to 
reconstruct or improve the English language, but I merely want to 
point out that there are certain things in the term law, and especially 
in the term international law, that we need to emphasize rather more 
than we do. After all, we free born Americans think of law first 
of all, I was going to say, from the standpoint of a difficulty with 
the local police, and we grow up with a feeling of independence of 
law as a thing that should bother us as little as possible, and at times 
we are apt to overlook the sanctity of it; and when we come to such 
a term as "international law," it does not, to the unbeliever, at least 
to the general public, convey the idea of morality and duty to the 
extent that it might; and this is due, I believe, in part, to the weak- 
ness in the English language. We use the word "law" for a concep- 
tion which is covered by two words in most other languages. As 
you know, our word "law" in its application to international affairs, 
takes the place of words in the French, Spanish and German lan- 
guages which mean not only law but right; arid the idea of interna- 
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itional law means, first and foremost, international right, and not mere 
-agreement, or international quibbling as to verbal interpretation. It 
is a thing that we all of us ought to emphasize on every possible 
occasion. The American Society of International Law is and should 
be first and foremost a society of international right, as we under- 
stand it, right in the highest sense of the world, and it is our duty 
to contribute what we can to spreading what we believe to be right 
in such things among the people of the United States. 

The Toastmaster. In closing the exercises of this occasion, it is 
a very great gratification to be able to call upon the high priest of 
international law in America, the gentleman who brings to the con- 
sideration of the jus gentium, to the consideration of international 
right and international law, the trained and highly developed intelli- 
gence and conscience of a great political leader ; of a leadership which 
lias for many years been followed by the conscience, the belief, the 
loyalty of a vast body of Americans, and who brings to it also the 
most sincere and devoted loyalty to that which is the object of ail 
international law to attain, the object of peace and justice among 
men, the Secretary of State of the United States, Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan. Mr. Toastmaster and fellow members, for I too have 
the honor of being one of you, I am very glad that at last I am 
privileged to attend one of your banquets. I have been receiving invi- 
tations for a number of years, as Mr. Scott will testify, but it has so 
happened that I could not be here; and I would hot have been here 
tonight if I could have got away. It happened that this came at a 
time that I had set apart for a vacation ; but like many of my plans, 
this plan was changed without my consent, and I am here; and one 
of the consolations that I find in being denied a vacation is the pleasure 
that coming here gives me. 

I appreciate the more than generous words spoken by the Toast- 
master, and I know not how better to reciprocate than to say that I 
can not hope to surpass in the discharge of my duty my eminent 
predecessor in that office who honors us tonight by his presence. He 
has set a high mark in his devotion to the promotion of international 
peace, and I rejoice in the distinction that his eminent services have 
won for his country through him. 
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I have been a little worried tonight by one thing that he said, the- 
restriction that he placed upon the time that speakers should occupy.. 
I would not have cared for this at the first, but since I began to speak, 
in public I have noticed a great tendency to restriction in the time. 
At one time they sent from Nebraska to the Senate of the United 
States a man who spoke for fourteen hours, which seemed to me a fair 
opportunity for the presentation of Nebraska's thought. But I found! 
that not everyone regarded fourteen hours as reasonable. I had an 
experience out in Nebraska. I was going to speak at a political 
meeting, and riding in the same caboose with me was a citizen of Lin- 
coln who, during the trip, told me that a man could not be interesting: 
for more than an hour on any subject. I felt offended because I 
expected to speak two hours that afternoon, and you can imagine- 
how I felt when I got up to speak and saw him in the audience, and! 
faithful to his theory he left at the end of one hour. 

When I went down to Boston two or three years ago I found that 
a man wrote a two column editorial on the question, How could a man- 
be interesting for more than an hour? and put an hour as the limit. 
And about the time I had compressed myself into an hour in order 
to please the notions of those who differed from me on the subject 
of time, I found that Yale had even a more strict limitation than 
Harvard, for I was told that the President of Yale had said, when 
asked by a speaker how long he could speak, that there was no limit ; 
but he added that, after consulting the records of the college, they had 
not found a case in which a man had been interesting after the first 
twenty minutes. Well, it is hard enough for a man to come down 1 
from fourteen hours to twenty minutes, but now I have to come down' 
to fifteen minutes, at a time when I have a great deal to say. You 
know, Mr. Toastmaster, in the office which we have occupied by 
turns, we have not the chance to speak that I have been in the habit 
of having on the stump, and when I do get a chance like this, it is a 
violation of the constitutional prohibition against cruel and unusual 
punishments to allow me only fifteen minutes. 

And I can not occupy all of my time to speak, at that, for I have 
an announcement to make. I have the authority of my distinguished 
friend for the proposition that you would be interested in knowing- 
what has happened this afternoon. I was a little late tonight, but I 
think the time was well spent, for it was spent in concluding the de- 
livery of the notes which are represented here : 
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Mr. Secretary of State: 

With the purpose of subserving the interests of peace and 
civilization in our continent and with the earnest desire to pre- 
vent any further bloodshed to the prejudice of the cordiality and 
union which have always surrounded the relations of the govern- 
ments and peoples of America, we, the plenipotentiaries of Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile, duly authorized thereto, have the honor to 
tender to Your Excellency's Government our good offices for the 
peaceful and friendly settlement of the conflict between the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico. 

This offer puts in due form the suggestions which we had the 
occasion to offer heretofore on the subject to the Secretary, 10 
whom we renew the assurances of our highest and most distin- 
guished consideration. 

This is signed by the Ambassador from Brazil, Mr. Da Gama, the 
Minister from Argentina, Mr. Naon, and the Minister from Chile, 
Mr. Suarez. 

This afternoon the following reply of the President was delivered: 

The Government of the United States is deeply sensible of the 
friendliness, the good feeling and the generous concern for the 
peace and welfare of Amefica manifested in the joint note just 
received from your excellencies tendering the good offices of your 
governments to effect, if possible, a settlement of the present diffi- 
culties between the Government of the United States and those 
who now claim to represent our sister republic of Mexico. Con- 
scious of the purpose with which the proffer is made, this Gov- 
ernment does not feel at liberty to decline it. Its own chief 
interest is in the peace of America, the cordial intercourse of her 
republics and their people, and the happiness and prosperity which 
can spring only out of frank, mutual understandings and the 
friendship which is created by common purpose. The generous 
offer of your governments is, therefore, accepted. This Govern- 
ment hopes most earnestly that you may find those who speak 
for the several elements of the Mexican people willing and ready 
to discuss terms of satisfactory and therefore, permanent settle- 
ment. If you should find them willing, this government will be 
glad to take up with you for discussion in the frankest and most 
conciliatory spirit any proposals that may be authoritatively for- 
mulated, and will hope that they may prove feasible and prophetic 
of a new day of mutual cooperation and confidence in America. 

This government feels bound in candor to say that its diplo- 
matic relations with Mexico being for the present severed, it is 
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not possible for it to make sure of an uninterrupted opportunity 
to carry out the plan of intermediation which you propose. It 
is, of course, possible that some act of aggression on the part of 
those who control the military forces of Mexico might oblige 
the United States to act to the upsetting of the hopes of imme- 
diate peace, but this does not justify us in hesitating to accept 
your generous suggestion. We shall hope for the best results 
within a time brief enough to relieve our anxiety, lest ill-consid- 
ered hostile demonstrations should interrupt negotiations and dis- 
appoint our hopes of peace. 

I am sure that the approval which your hearty applause manifests 
will not be confined to the thousand members of this Society. I am 
sure that in what the President has done he has spoken for the best 
conscience and the best judgment of the people of the United States. 
And I feel a greater pleasure in being with you tonight in the pros- 
pect, whether it be realized or not, of some adjustment of these diffi- 
culties which will give to our sister republic a new lease of life and to 
her people hope of progress and prosperity which will make us as 
happy as it will make the people of Mexico. 

But to the subject, in the brief time that is allotted to me. We are 
international lawyers. At least that presumption is with us, as mem- 
bers of this Society. I think the word "international" ought to be an 
enlargement, not a limitation of the word "lawyers." And I am sure 
that I am not mistaken when I declare that the position of the lawyer 
is a rising position. As I have gone among the people, I have not 
always found the respect for the law that I was taught to have for it. 
My father was a lawyer and I was trained to the law, with no thought 
of departing from it until accident took me into politics and design 
kept me there. I was taught to believe that the law was a very dis- 
tinguished profession and a very high occupation; but when I talked 
among the people, I had to leave out of one of my lectures a com- 
plimentary reference to lawyers, because I found it made the people 
laugh, and disconcerted me. And I remember that out in Nebraska 
a few years ago, when the Populists were abroad in the land, a man 
was put in nomination for an office, and the man who presented him 
said he was a lawyer. His friends noticed that it was an unfortunate 
mistake to have referred to his profession, and so they called upon 
another friend who rose and explained that he had been a lawyer, 
but had been disbarred. Now I regard the lawyer's profession as a 
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very important one, and doubly important because the lawyer acts not 
merely in court, but outside. His position in the court is more impor- 
tant than some people imagine. I sometimes hear people complain 
that so large a percentage of the criminals are acquitted; but they 
forget that even the acquitted criminal is fined by the lawyer in his 
fee, and so he does not entirely escape. 

But I regard the lawyer's work outside of court as more important 
than his work inside of court. The lawyer is the natural exponent 
of his school of thought. He is the natural spokesman of his people, 
and a few years ago, when the constitution of Oklahoma had been 
written, I was amused to notice what a mistaken idea prevailed in one 
of the editorial rooms, in regard to the lawyer's place. This editorial 
said that the constitution of Oklahoma was written by a lot of corn- 
field lawyers. If they had been corn-fed lawyers the editor would 
probably have been better acquainted with them, but he called them 
cornfield lawyers. The phrase was used in contempt, and yet if that 
editor had understood American politics better he would have known 
that the cornfield lawyers of the United States are the most potent 
influence in the country. They are the men who thresh out the ques- 
tions that reach the cities after awhile. These are the men who, 
representing opposing ideas and schools of thought, by comparison of 
their views help the people in the ascertainment of that which is true. 
I regard the lawyer's place outside the courtroom as of the highest 
moment in this country, and I think that we may say free government 
is secure in proportion as there are those who are trained to think, 
to express themselves and to oppose each other in debate. And if 
that is true of the lawyers throughout the country, if those lawyers 
are a great peace producing force because of the conflicts which they 
excite, may it not be true also of our international lawyers? If any 
one imagines that the lawyer is a disturber of the peace, let me remind 
you that but for our courts and the lawyers who help to administer 
justice we would still be settling our difficulties by physical force. 
The lawyer is essential to the lifting of disputes from the realm of 
the physical to the realm of the intellectual and the moral. 

Thus lawyers throughout the land are the conservators of peace, 
because they help to present a forum in which men's differences may 
be adjusted. And is it not proper that those who are international 
lawyers shall occupy the same high position, and that they who repre- 
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sent the views of nations on matters connected with international 
affairs should be the great forces for the settlement of our disputes at 
the bar of reason ? We are told that this is the greatest society of its 
kind in the world, but that can not long be true, for the world is 
growing, and just as this Society has appealed to lawyers in this coun- 
try, so will the idea appeal to the lawyers of other lands. And it does 
not require a prophetic eye to look forward to the time when those 
who are associated as you are, as international lawyers, will power- 
fully move toward the affecting of public opinion, and that public 
opinion will be a public opinion that will increasingly compel the sub- 
stitution of reason for force in the settlement of international dif- 
ferences. And as a believer in reason, and as one who looks forward 
with longing and with confident belief to the time when nation will 
not rise up against nation, I welcome the international lawyer as one 
of the great agencies for the promotion of world-wide peace, and I 
am glad to be associated with you; glad not only because of the re- 
spectability of the profession and the high standing of those who train 
•themselves in the profession of the law, but more proud because of 
the prospective work that you will engage in as you help to raise dis- 
putes, first to the intellectual and then to the moral plane ; for I regard 
the moral plane as the one toward which we must all strive. When 
we settle our differences upon an intellectual basis, there is still some 
opportunity for the strong to take advantage of the weak; but when 
we settle our differences upon a moral basis, it is a question of right 
and not a question of might. I am very glad to be with you tonight. 

The Toastmaster. Gentlemen, with this cheerful and hopeful ad- 
dress, both in its sentiment and its eloquence, and in the announce- 
ment which it contains, so full of hope, I think, for the adjustment 
of the unhappy difficulties in which we have found ourselves in the 
past few days, as a good augury for the future, I declare this eighth 
annual meeting of the American Society of International Law ad- 
journed, with good wishes for the coming year, and the hope that we 
all will meet again in the years to come. 



